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The Central Division adjourned at about half-past 
four o'clock. 

PAPERS READ BY TITLE. 

The following papers, presented to the Central Division, 
were read by title only: 

26. " Some Ballad Variants and Songs." By Professor Arthur 
Beatty, University of Wisconsin. [See The Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, xxn, 83.] 

[These eight specimens were collected in 1907 and 1908. No. I 
is a variant of Bonny Barbara Allen. (No. 84 in Child's English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads). No. II is a variant of Child's No. 
53 (The Turkish Lady, or Lord Baitman) , and No. Ill a variant 
of Child's No. 4 (Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight). No. IV (The 
East Kentucky Hills) and No. V (The Returning Soldier) are 
Kentucky popular songs. Nos. VI and VII (The Murder of Mrs. 
Broughton, and The Southern Railroad Wreck) are the avowed work 
of a blind minstrel, and are taken from his printed leaflets. No. 
Ill is from Wisconsin; the rest are from Kentucky. No. VIII is a 
fragment.] 

27. " Heine's Character as Reflected in his Use of the Adjective." 
By Dr. James A. Chiles, University of Illinois. [See The Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, vn, 3, 4.] 

[Heine uses to a relatively great extent the adjective. In the 
use of the adjective he appears above all as egotist and sensualist. 
Lack of true feeling in his lyrics and insincerity of his Weltschmerz.] 

28. " Coleridge's Connection with Wordsworth's Theory of Poetry." 
By Professor Maurice Garland Fulton, Central University of Ken- 
tucky. 

[The connection between Coleridge and Wordsworth in the theory 
of poetry set forth in Wordsworth's Preface seems to be settled 
more by general impression than careful investigation. The paper 
attempts to define clearly the degree of Coleridge's coincidence with 
the theory at first; to determine the point where Coleridge began 
to doubt its soundness; and to discuss his later attitude toward it.] 

29. "The Manuscripts and Editions of the Saga of Thorstein 
Vikingsson." By Dr. Chester Nathan Gould, University of Chicago. 
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[The results of this study are: Reenhjelm's first edition, Upsala, 
1680, followed the Upsala ms. R 716. The Latin version in the 
Upsala ms. R. 708 is the original of the translation in Reenhjelm's 
second edition, and was made by J. N. Salan. Rafn's edition, Copen- 
hagen, 1829, is not, as he claimed, based wholly on the old vellum 
folio AM 152, but often on the late paper quarto AM 341. AM 
170 paper quarto is not as Rafn stated, parallel with AM 341, but 
related to Reenhjelm's text. Coll. Kail. 611, Royal Lib. Copenhagen, 
contains a text which supplements the old vellum fragments in AM 
556b quarto. Two groups of mss. must be added to those implied 
by Rafn, besides a late romantic version. Rafn's readings are often 
incorrect.] 

30. " Goethe und die bildende Kunst." By Professor Charles H. 
Handsehin, Miami University. 

[In Leipzig hatte das Winckelmann-Oesersche Evangelium von 
" der edlen Einfalt und stillen Gr6sse " bedeutenderen Einfluss als 
gewShnlich angenommen. Goethe blieb seinen niederlandisch-deut- 
schen Idealen treu. Seine Gotikbewunderung ist nicht eine Frucht 
Herdersehen Einflusses; sie wurde durch Herder nur vertieft. Den 
grossen germanischen Meistern, Dttrer, Rubens, Rembrandt, bleibt 
er immer treu. Dttrer besonders widmet er sich. Exkurse, mit 
Zeitangaben, zu Goethes Gesehmaekswandel in Sachen der bildenden 
Kunst.] 

31. " The Nidrstigningarsaga." By Mr. George William Hau- 
schild, University of Chicago High School. 

[The Nidrstigningarsaga is an Old Norse rendering of the Descen- 
sus Christi ad Infernos (part II. of the pseudo-gospel of Nicodemus). 
All four of the fragmentary versions induce us to presuppose a 
common Scandinavian original. Accepting the 13th century ms. 
of codex AM. 645 as the most complete recension, it would appear, 
in the absence of any slavish literal adherence to the Latin, as if the 
author-scribe had transmitted the account from memory and quite 
independently expanded the story, ingeniously drawing from Norse 
mythology and canonical writings, thereby giving a curious mixture 
of pagan and biblical myths. The fusion of these elements has been 
so affected as to lend to his redaction a certain heroic spirit in- 
digenous to the North]. 

32. "The Occult Sources of the First Part of Goethe's Faust." 
By Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, University of Wisconsin. 

[The attempt is made to prove in detail that the " alchemistic " 
authors whose study Goethe began in 1768-9 contain an adequate 
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basis for the magic and spiritism in the early work on Faust, and 
that there is little or no ground for specific theories based on Sweden- 
borg or Iamblichus. Inferences are drawn in regard to the chronol- 
ogy of Faust and to Goethe's " storm and stress " period.] 

33. "The Ten Most Popular Stories of the Decameron." By 
Dr. Florence Nightingale Jones, University of Illinois. [To appear 
in Boccaccio and his Imitators, The University of Chicago Press, 
1909.] 

[Nearly all the stories of the Decameron have been retold in 
some form or other, as dramas, poems, etc. The popularity of 
certain stories, as determined by the number of times they have 
been imitated in the different literatures of Europe, affords an 
interesting study of popular psychology.] 

34. " Contamination as a Conservative Force in Language." By 
Professor Robert James Kellogg, James Millikin University. 

[The paper discusses the different classes of linguistic groupings 
and presents particularly a grouping to which is assigned the name 
" eontaminative." An attempt is made to show that " contamina- 
tive levelling and mixture " is a conservative force in language, and 
that there is essential identity in the process of linguistic persistence 
and change.] 

35. " Ideals of the College Teacher of Literature." By Dr. 
William Ellery Leonard, University of Wisconsin. 

[The college teacher of literature distinguished from philologist, 
literary historian, and antiquarian. Danger of dominance of in- 
tellectual over spiritual force. The teacher's duties to his subject, 
the master minds he is to understand and interpret, to his pupils 
he is to awaken and inspire, to himself he is to keep firm against 
academic temptations. Causes and remedies.] 

36. " Notes on the Problem of Art and Nature." By Professor 
O. E. Lessing, University of Illinois. [See Die neue Form, Dresden, 
Reissner, 1910. This volume will also contain the substance of the 
author's paper On the Principles of Naturalism; cf. Publications, 
xxni, p. xxii.] 

[The fusion of artistic and non-artistic elements in the aesthetics 
of Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe. The influence of Winekelmann and 
Kant. The views of J. E. Schlegel, Herder, Heinse. Speculative 
versus creative theories. The trend toward purely artistic principles 
in the nineteenth century. 
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37. " The Stability of the Germanic Consonant System." By 
Professor Eduard Prokosch, University of Wisconsin. 

[On the grounds of a phonetic investigation of the more important 
consonant changes in Indo-European languages, it is shown that it 
is important to distinguish them not only according to the way and 
place of articulation but also according to the shape of the tongue 
in the production of changing consonants. This leads to the result 
that concerning such changes that may be interpreted as pointing 
to a language mixture, especially to migrations, the Germanic con- 
sonant system is of the utmost stability; also that, phonetically, 
the present distinction between centum and satem languages is 
untenable.] 

38. " Elision, Hiatus, and Synaloepha in Early Spanish Verse." 
By Professor Carl C. Rice, State University of Iowa. 

[F. Hanssen's thesis declaring synaloepha absent in early Spanish 
confirmed. Apparent cases of synaloepha shown by numeric ratios 
to be very infrequent. An outline of the chronology of hiatus, 
elision, and synaloepha in early Italian, Provencal, Spanish and 
Portuguese, with indications of possible or likely inter-influences. 
The introduction of synaloepha in Spanish verse late in the 14th 
century probably due to imitation of Italian models.] 

39. " Notes on the Language of the Amana Society." By Pro- 
fessor Charles Bundy Wilson, State University of Iowa. 

[An attempt to trace and identify some of the peculiar German 
expressions in use among the members of the Amana Society, the 
Community of True Inspiration, in Iowa County, Iowa. The ances- 
tors of these people came from Switzerland, Alsace, Hessen, and 
other parts of Germany, and their language shows interesting 
speech-mixtures.] 
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